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FIRST  LAWGIVER   OF   ATHENS
The first great Athenian legislator was Draco, who in 621 B.C.
arranged all the existing laws of Athens in an orderly form, and
considerably modified' many of them. The decision to codify the laws
was forced upon the ruling class in Athens by the mass of the people,
who had for a considerable period been agitating against the unjust
class-distinctions of the legal system. Draco's code was very far
from representing perfect justice, but it did at least take the
administration of the law out of private hands and place it in the
hands of tribunals, which were, to some extent, under popular
control. Aristotle tells us that Draco laid down that all who
bore arms should have the right to vote, but this is probably
erroneous.
The whole of Draco's code, except the part dealing with murder,
was scrapped by Solon, the greatest of the Greek lawgivers, when he
introduced a new constitution in 594 B.C. Solon made great changes
in the laws relating to mortgages on land and to debt. As a final
court of appeal, he set up a body known as the Helicea, in which,
theoretically at least, all classes of the people were represented; he
endowed every adult male in Athens with a seat in the popular
assembly, the Ecclesia, and he reformed the Senate. Although Solon
was regarded by his countrymen as the founder of the legal system
of Athens, his constitution was discarded before his death.
TWELVE TABLES OF GORTYN
On the site of Gortyn, an ancient city of Crete, there has been
found a number of archaic inscriptions which tell us a good deal
about the laws of that city. There are two distinct sets of inscriptions;
those of the first period, dating from between 650 and 600 B.C., and those
of the second period, probably dating from about 450 B.C. In the
second set are included what are loosely known as the " Twelve Tables
of Gortyn."
The most striking feature of Gortynian law is that it maintains
the most advanced principles alongside many primitive ideas. As an
illustration of the latter we may take the case of rape, which was not
regarded as a crime, but could be atoned for merely by the payment
of compensation to the injured party or her representatives. The
imposition of fines was regarded as sufficient punishment for many
other offences which, according to modern ideas, should be dealt with
by imprisonment. Cases were not tried, as was usual in other Greek
states, by bodies resembling our juries, but by a single judge.
The most advanced parts of Gortynian law were those dealing with
marriage, property and the family. The property rights of married
women were very carefully protected against unscrupulous husbands,
and daughters could inherit property just like sons. In general, it may
be said that the legal position of Gortynian women was very enviable
except by the most enlightened standards.